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Written jor tue Youth's Companion. 
KINDNESS EXEMPLIFIED. 
Somehow or other, Daniel Lee is always doing 


somebody a kindness. I think that must be the 
secret of his happiness and of the love and good 
will that is borne him by all classes. You see he 
is just rescuing that little mischievous Billy Lamb 
from being run over, He has crawled away from 
the door step, where his mother placed him while 
she went on with her household affairs, into the 
middle of the road, and there he sat as composed- 
ly as if all the horses and cattle in the village were 
not trampling past him. Daniel happened to be 
standing there, talking with the Doctor, who is 
going his morning round of visits, (you see him 
mounted on his old Dobbin,) he had an eye upon 
little Billy, for he expected he’d get into trouble 
before long. 

There! his Mother and Grandmother have just 
flown to the window, and seen him in the act of 
saving their darling boy. Ah, Daniel, you’ll have 
a warmer welcome than ever at widow Lamb’s 
table and fireside. Poor woman! her heart was 
almost broken when her husband died, for he had 
always been so kind and affectionate to her. She 
seemed after he was gone to be more than ever 
devoted to her child, and if any harm had happened 
to him I don’t know but it would have quite killed 
her. How happy Daniel must feel, that it was in 
his power to render her such a service! Nobody 
loses any thing by being kind to their neighbors. 
We should have a happy world here, if we all 
practised the golden rule and ‘‘ did unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us.” H. 

A FOUNDLING. 

An incident, of quite a novel character in this 
quarter, occurred here on-Saturday mornirg last. 
Five small boys having repaired to the wooden 
hill north of the city, nearly opposite the head of 
Vine street, for the purpose of play, had their at- 
tention arrested by a whining noise, similar to 
that usually made by a young pup. The noise 
seemed to proceed from a large log near by, 
whither they repaired, and were much astonished 
at discovering close under the log, a male infant, 
about a month old, meagerly clad, and slightly 
covered with leaves. One of the most active of 
the boys took up the child, and finding it almost 
stiff with the cold, immediately pulled off his coat 
and wrapped the little sufferer within it. A con- 
sultation was now held by the youthful coterie as 
to what disposition should be made of the Found- 
ling. As a preliminary step, however, a compact 
was unanimously entered into, for the faithful 
performance of which they mutually bound them- 
selves by a solemn promise, that the child should 
be well taken care of, be properly educated and 


‘their little ‘‘ responsibility.’ to the Orphans’ Asy- 


| |lad who first discovered and snatched it from be- 





should never want for any thing necessary for its 
welfare and comfort, so long as either of them 
could command a dollar. A more praiseworthy 
specimen of chivalry we have scarcely heard of 
since the days of Knight Errantry. 

The juvenile band, at length concluded to take, 


lum—but ere they left the spot, they umanimously 
determined to give to the child the name of the 


neath the log. 

They now proceeded with their infant charge to 
the Orphans’ Asylum, where they were much sur- 
prised to be met with a refusal to receive it. 
They then directed their course to the Hospiial— 
here too great reluctance was manifested to take 
the child, the superintendent alleging that the 
Asylum was bound to receive it. After a good 
deal of persuasion, however, the keeper of the 
Hospital concluded to take charge of it, when the 
boys repaired to their homes, with palpitating 
hearts, to relate their novel and interesting story 
to their parents. 

The feelings of the lad who first picked up the 
child, were wholly absorbed concerning it, and he 
enthusiastically urged his parents to take it under 
their own care and rear it as their own. The pa- 











rents of the lad being abundantly able to afford 
the expense, and in order to gratify his philan- 
thropic wishes, as well as with the view to the 
future welfare of the little ‘‘ abandoned,” at length 
concluded to send for the child, which they did in 
the afternoon of the same day, and the foundling 
is now in excellent quarters, wanting nothing, and 
will be reared and educated in the best manner. 

, [Cincinnati Republican of April 5. 
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From the New York Weekly Messenger. 
A NOBLE SPIRITED, AND AFFECTIONATE WIFE. 


Mr. M left his native country (England) in 
1825, for America. His object was to gain for 
himself and family, which consisted of a wife and 
five children, a comfortable livelihood. He rested 
not in his journeying, by sea and land, until he 
located himself and family in a country village, 
not many miles from Albany. He bought a farm, 
and devoted himself to hard labor. Not under- 
standing the manner of farming in this country, 
but pursuing the mode he learned in his own, he 
was soon involved in debt. All he had was seized 
and sold, and his family brought to want. He 
then tried another scheme: he had heard that 
many made property, and comfortably supported 
their families by peddling. He bought a few arti- 
cles, and commenced ,his new employment in Al- 
bany and the adjacent villages. Not being expert 
in the arts of trading, he soon plunged himself 
deeper still in poverty and misery; till at length 
his spirits failed him, and he discovered in his 
family tempers and habits which they had not wit- 
nessed before. His wife, being a fine intelligent 
woman, saw plainly that the dark cloud of sorrow 
was gathering and hovering around her and her 
helpless children. She said, after communing 
with her own spirit, asking counsel of her neigh- 
bors, and praying to her God: ‘‘ Thomas, I per- 
ceive you will not provide things necessary for 
the family—I am determined now to try if I can; 
but ] cannot support you too.”” He was angry, 
left the house, and she saw him no more. Assist- 
ed by her kind neighbors, she moved her family 
and effects to a country village near N. York city. 














she intended teaching school. Very soon the in- 
habitants placed under her care a number of chil- 
dren, which brought her each a shilling weekly; 
her daughters were taught to use the needle, and 
they added a little to the treasury of the family. 
In ashort time, Mrs. M ’s school enlarged, 
and she gained the confidence and affection of her 
neighbors. It was reported that Mrs. M was 
a good housekeeper; and there being many young 
people in the place who wanted board, she was re- 
quested to accommodate some of them. She en- 
gaged to take four or five, her eldest daughter 
being qualified to assist in the school, or in the 
house. The united industry of the mother and 
children procured enough for their comfortable 
support, and also enabled Mrs. M to lay by a 
little for a rainy day. One evening, when the 
business of the day was over, Mrs. M——~ and her 
children sat around the fire; and as they were 
reading the Holy Scriptures for family worship, 
one came to the door and rapped. The night was 
dark and rainy—the wind blew high and cold. 
Mrs. M said to Mary, her eldest daughter, 
** go to the door, my dear.”’ She opened the door, 
and the husband and father entered, to the aston- 
ishment of the family. He was ragged and for- 
lorn, but he was.the head of the little flock. He 
was introduced with a hearty welcome to the 
family circle: ‘‘ and is this you, my dear?” said 
the wife—and ‘the children exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! is 
this our father?” The following conversation, 
after many tears and many expressions of gladness 
at his return, ensued: ‘‘ You perceive, Thomas,” 
said the wife, ‘‘that we are able to support our- 
selves; and now if you are resolved to amend, and 














| act the part of a husband and a father, we gladly 


receive you as our guardian and head. Your 
place in the little circle has been vacant during 
your absence, and the children have asked, ‘where 
is our father? ’ and I have responded, ‘ Ah, where? 
He that rules the heavens, and searches the hearts 
of men, knows; and O, may He, in mercy, dis- 
pose him to reform and return.’”? While she was 
speaking, and the children were weeping for joy, 
and fixing their eyes upon him and lisping ‘ our 
father,’ his heart melted with the tenderest emo- 
tions of parental affection; and, in broken ac- 
cents, he said: ‘‘I know I have been very 
guilty in neglecting you and our dear little 
ones. I have wept a thousand times, and resolv- 
ed a thousand times to forsake my ungodly asso- 
ciates and evil practises, and venture home, and 
on my knees, to ask forgiveness of my dear family. 
And now I do confess my folly, and desire that 
you will, from your heart, forgive me, and receive 
me as your husband, though I have forfeited all 
claims to your affection.” To which the wife im- 
mediately replied: ‘* Yes, I forgive; and may He, 
before whose altar we plighted our vows and made 
our solemn promises, forgive.” Tears of joy 
flowed from the parents’ eyes. The father took 
his children, six in number, the eldest not more 
than 15 years, and kissed them, one by one, and 
said, ‘‘I have been an unfaithful father, and an 
unfeeling husband; but may the Father of all for- 
give me, and impart his assisting grace to strength- 
en my weakness and confirm my faith.” His wife 
inquired where he had spent his time, and what 
his employment had been. He made a full con- 
fession of his past conduct, and told her that he 
had nothing but a small parcel over the river, and 
that he was destitue of money, clothes, and friends. 
She gave him money: she secured him friends: 
she furnished him a home: she soothed his sog- 
rows, cheered his sinking spirits, and implored the 





She rented a small house, and made it public that 


richest blessings of Heaven upon him. In a few 
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days he appeared cheerful and respectable. She 
told to none her husband’s wanderings; she sel- 
dom mentioned his faults. He bought him a horse 
and cart, by the assistance of his wife, who had 
laid up a little money, and commenced hard and 
honest labor by the day. His wife welcomed 
him with a smile at night, and his children kissed 
away his sorrows, and entertained him with their 
innocent plays and conversations; and in the cir- 
cle of his family he was seen a loving husband and 
an affectionate father. Providence smiled. The 
labor of his hands was blest; and in the course of 
a few years he bought a house, where he perma- 
nently fixed his little flock. He is now worth pro- 
perty to the amount of $3,000, and enjoys the 
present good things of bounteous Heaven; and is 
preparing for that eternal state of bliss, promised 
to the faithful. His family is taught the way of 
righteousness and peace, and directed, by his 
wise counsels, to the saint’s everlasting rest. 


W.S. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
1 N.J.AND J. F. BIGELOW. 

Messrs. Editors,—Permit me to present to your 
jnvenile readers a biography of two little boys, 
whose recent death has excited much interest in 
the circle of an extensive acquaintance. 

Noah Jackson and John Fletcher Bigelow, were 
the children of Rev. Noah, and Mrs. Sally B. 
Bigelow, of this city. Jackson, as he was famil- 
iarly called, was the oldest, and was remarkable 
for his great dislike of all immorality in boys. 
Such was his love of industry, physica] as well as 
mental, that, when not engaged in study or con- 
versation, some little mechanical employment was 
sure to occupy him. In his natural disposition, he 
was rather unbending; yet the considerations of 
religion always prevailed with him, and its motives 
were readily and invariably respected. 

Fletcher was, in every respect, a child of a 
lovely disposition. He was not the first of the two 
seized by the disease, by which they were ‘cut 
down as a flower ’’—that disease which has been 
so fatal a scourge to innumerable families, and 
which, for a while, threatened the destruction of 
the five children of this. The utmost patience 
marked the extreme sufferings of this little boy, 
save at one moment, when viewing the affliction 
of his parents, he said, ‘‘ Ma, I don’t want to die.” 
But, when his father remarked, ‘‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ said, Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not,” he was submissive; 
and his only anxiety was that his friends should 
not be afflicted on his account. On Sunday morn- 
ing, Dec. 11, 1836, about nine o’clock, being in 
the sixth year of his age, his little spirit joined the 
company of children in ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven.” 

Jackson was at that time comparatively well, so 
that he went to the burial of Fletcher: but, from 
the moment of his brother’s death he expressed 
his full conviction that he would not Jong survive. 
To some of his Sabbath School mates, and to his 
mother, he spake upon the subject with confidence 

and composure, saying, ‘‘I shall not attend Sab- 
bath school again; I shall follow Fletcher to 
heaven.” Frequently would he speak of his 
brother; and, as if with anxiety for the time to 
come, he would say, ‘‘ My dear Fletcher, I am 
not far behind you.” He was taken down, and 
failed rapidly. When reminded, in his sufferings, 
of the goodness and power of the Saviour, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, pa; you told Fletcher that the Lord 
Jesus Christ said, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

When talking of death, at a moment when to 
part with him, too, seemed almost more than his 


About two hours before his death, his Sabbath 
School teacher came to see him. It was always 
the custom of the teacher, when he met his schol- 
ars at school, to shake hands with them. As soon 
as Jackson saw him, he stretched out both hands, 
and clasped the hand of his teacher; and being 
exceedingly feeble, he said, with a smile almost of 
ecstacy, ‘‘O brother Pell!” To see his teacher, 
appeared to be his last wish in reference to earth; 
and he soon experienced the consummation of his 
wishes, in seeing Jesus, and his brother Fletcher, 
in heaven. He died on Thursday, Dec. 15, 1836, 
having enterec his ninth year of age. 
As Fletcher had died at the precise hour in 
which they were accustomed to attend their school 
on Sabbath morning, so Jackson was carried to 
his tomb on Sunday, at the precise time in which 
they were used to meet in the afternoon. The 
weather was extremely cold, yet nothing could in- 
duce the boys.of the school to tarry from the fune- 
ral. On reaching the vault, those lovely brothers 
were placed in one coffin prepared for the pur- 
pose; and with their faces turned towards each 
other in a lovely smile, they reposed, as the boys 
passed solemnly by, and took a farewell look of 
those children, whose praise is among all who 
knew them. 
It had been arranged that Jackson should deliv- 
eran address at the anniversary of the Bedford 
street Sabbath School, on Christmas day. His 
death having interrupted this design, at the re- 
quest of many friends, I prepared the following 
piece, which was spoken on that occasion by a lad, 
who thus occupied the time and place appropri- 
ated to Jackson:— 

Amid the joy that fills this holy place, 

1 see the tear impearl the parent’s face; 

While sisters weep their lovely brothers gone, 

And we to-day must feel their grief our own. 

Had they but lived, then Jackson here had been, 

And yielded interest to the present scene; 

For he had learn’d his little Christmas piece, 

Which tells of heaven, and the Prince of grace. 

Each Sabbath day, those two most lovely boys 

Came to our school, and shared raligion’s joys; 

With these dear children they had often met, 

And sat delighted at this Gospel gate. 

An angel came, disguised as sable Death, 

And spake to Fletcher, with an angel’s breath; 

He spake of heaven, of love, of Jesus too, 

And bade him rise the world of God to view. 

The Sabbath came, and just at nine of morn, 

When we had met to hail its blest return, 

The boy came not to meet us children here— 

Obey’d the Angel, and now worships there. 

Then Jackson gazed; and fix’d on heaven his eye; 

And said, I’1l follow Fletcher to the sky! 

I cannot go to Sabbath School again; 

Ma, Fletcher calls, and must not call in vain!’’ 

Then Jackson died—and on the Sabbath day, 

At one of noon, the hour we meet to pray, 

We left our school, and went, with solemn tread, 

To place his body with the silent dead. 

One coffin holds them—side by side they sleep— 

And seem to smile, tho’ all around them weep; 

Each little face toward the other bent, 

They almost whisper’d, we are now content! 

O, if the tomb could blossom with the rose, 

And yield those children such a sweet repose, 

What joys they have in yonder home in heaven, 
“ Where light, where love, where’God himself is given! 

May we, like them, prepare to meet our God, 

And seek our home in yonder bright abode; 

So may we live, that we may meet them there, 

And wake from death a higher bliss to share! 








BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
VISITS TO THE ALMSHOUSE—No. 3. 
Among the children who had accompanied their 
parents to the Almshouse was a little boy of inter- 





mother could endure, she remarked, *‘ O Jackson 
can you leave ma?” He replied with a smile, “I 
must go.” ‘‘ And where will you go?” Withan 
increasing smile, he replied, ‘‘O I shall go to 
heaven.” ‘* And what will you dothere?” ‘‘O, 


esting appearance, about three years old. He 


was born im Ireland, and was brought from that 
distressed country when he was one yearold, At 
the commencement of their voyage his father was 
taken sick, and, after languishing several weeks, 
died at sea, and was buried in the mighty ocean. 





Pll praise God!” 


Soon after this event, which almost broke the heart 





of Tommy’s mother, a dreadful storm arose, by 
which the ship was driven on the rocks, and dash- 
ed in pieces. Most of the passengers, emi- 
grants from that ‘‘ ill fated Isle,” were lost, swal- 
lowed up by the angry waves. Tommy and his 
mother were providentially saved, and after suf- 
fering many hardships, reached Boston, without 
friends, relatives or protectors. Mary was not so 
destitute as many others, for she saved her cloth- 
ing, and she had a few guineas sewed up in the 
garments she wore on her person. With this, and 
a little energy she might perhaps have kept her- 
self out of the almshouse. But she was broken- 
hearted, and was advised to take refuge in that 
home of the friendless. Here she was unwilling 
to do any thing but caress her boy, and mourn 
over her past misfortunes, She had never realiz- 
ed that our ‘‘ Father in heaven corrects us for our 
profit, that we may be partakers of His holiness.” 
She had never given her heart to God, but had 
fastened it to her idols, and now that they were 
removed, she had nothing left but her’ little boy; 
and he had become a greater idol than ever. 
This unhappy state of mind brought on a violent 
fever, whieh, in less than one week removed poor 
Mary to the tomb, and left ‘‘ Tommy ” an orphan 
indeed. It was now his time to mourn, for al- 
though he knew not the nature of death, he knew 
his ‘‘ dear mammy ” would not speak to him, and 
that she was laid away in the dark tomb. He 
never ceased to mourn and grieve, and when I 
saw him he was emaciated almost to a skeleton. 
Something had been said in his presence about his 
dying, which had alarmed him exceedingly. ‘‘He 
did not want to die, he should not die,” were his 
frequent expressions. But poor Tommy has since 
died; he lived but a short time after 1 saw him, 
although he was so unwilling to go. 

My dear readers, you too must die! when God 
calls, you must obey the summons. Ready, or 
not ready, you must go. Would you meet death 
with composure, become early acquainted with 
** Jesus Christ, whom to know aright is eternal 
life.” ~- i eS. 
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Written for the Youths Companion. 
DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 


Samuel Walter sat at the fireside one Saturday 
afternoon, reading the ‘‘ Juvenile Miscellany ” to 
his cousin Mary Leland, when they were sudden- 
ly interrupted by Arthur’s bursting into the room, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ O! Sam, we’re having prime sport, 
come, come,” and catching him by the shoulder 
dragged him to the window; ‘‘ there, he continued, 
laughing heartily, ‘‘ look at that old fellow, you 
see he’s drunk, and we’ve been pelting him.” 

Mary was Arthur’s sister, and they both were 
passing the winter with Samuel Walter and his 
brothers and sisters. Mary looked quite sad when 
Arthur interrupted them so abruptly, and laying 
aside her work, followed them to the window. 
‘*Why, Arthur,” said she, ‘* he does not appear 
as if he were intoxicated, how those boys distress 
him, poor man!”’ Arthur still held Samuel by the 
arm, who drew it quickly away and threw open 
the window shouting, ‘‘ hollo, hollo;” several of 
the boys dropped their snow balls and looked up; 
** wait a moment, I’m coming out,” and turning 
round he said ‘‘ it is too bad cousin Mary; where’s 
my cap—I’ll put a stop to it; the old man is grey 
haired and feeble;” and off he ran, with Arthur 
several yards before him. ‘‘I say, boys,” called 
Samuel, ‘‘he’s old, don’t fire any more.” He cross- 
ed over to the aged man, who, exhausted by his 
endeavors to get beyond the reach of these 
thoughtless boys, had sunk down upon the snow; 
the tears started to Samuel’s eyes. ‘‘ You’re tired 
sir,” he said; ‘‘ can you walk with me across the 
street and refresh yourself in our house?” The 
boys all gathered round; some felt sorrowful and 
ashamed on percieving that he was really not a 








miserable drunkard as they had ‘supposed. Onc 
or two walked off murmuring, because they de- 
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clared Sam had spoiled all fun for the whole after, 
noon. 

Just as they had reached Mr. Walter’s door, a 
snow ball grazed the old man’sear; Samuel turn- 
ed immediately round and called, ‘‘ Bob, do as 
you would be done by.” The old man rubbed 
his hands together,'and quickened his feeble steps, 
on seeing Mary place a chair for him by the 
bright coal fire. As he seated himself he exclaim- 
ed in a tremulous voice, ‘‘ Ah! if my poor child 
could have had so good a fire as this, I should not 
have left my old home in Vermont, this cold 
weather.” After Mary, Samuel and Auther had 
asked him many questions; he told them that a week 
ago his daughter wrote him that her husband had 
gone to the West, and a long illness had left her 
in poverty and distress; he had travelled all -the 
way from Vermont that he might see his sick 
daughter and relieve her. Samuel turned to wipe 
away the tears, and noticed that Mary had left 
the room; he met her entering the door: with a 
waiter containing a bowl of chocolate with bread 
and cheese, and what was surprising to Sam, 
having on her cloak and bonnet ready to wade 
through the deep snow. She whispered to her 
cousin as she passed, ‘‘ You know our motto for this 
week; he smiled and went to get his own coat and 
cap. 
Allow me, little readers, to explain what Mary 
meant. Samuel’s Sunday School teacher was in 
the habit of giving the boys a motto every Sunday, 
which they paid particular attention to during the 
week, and then told him what advantage it had 
been to them. Sam’s motto last week was, ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” and it had been the 
means of his doing many a kind and benevolent 
deed. He always told them to ‘‘ cousin Mary,” 
who being a year older than himself, was able to 
assist him. 

I am going to leave the intelligent young read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion to guess what Sain’s 
motto was for this week. 

As it was the last day of the week, Samuel had 
thought a great deal of this motto, both because he 
wished to do good, and to have the pleasure of 
shewing his teacher that he observed and remem- 
bered his kind instructions. 

Mary asked the man to permit her to accompany 
him and see his daughter, and he looked so happy 
and so gladly accepted Mary’s offer, that she felt 
grateful to God for giving her such an opportuni- 
ty of doing good to a fellow being. 

I may possibly tell you some time how Mary 
found the poor woman, how delighted she and 
Samuel were with Alice, the poor woman’s little 
girl, and how much good Samuel Walter did by 
his example to his schoolmates. Lina. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES,—No. 2. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Palestine were 
divided into tribes, among whom were the Avim, 
who inhabited the south west, and were expelled 
by the Philistines; the Horites, who dwelt upon 
Mount Seir, and these ‘‘ mighty men ”’ the giants, 
forming the tribes of Rephaimand Anakim. These 
were expelled by the Canaanites. Canaan had 
eleven sons, six of whom settled in Judea, and 
became the heads of as many different tribes. 
These had evidently made some progress in the 
Arts, having built walled eities. They were 
divided into 31 principalities, having probably an 
aristocratic government. But in their turn, they 
were to be conquered by the all-subduing Jews. 
These had wandered in thé wilderness for forty 
years, having been objects at first of curiosity, and 
then of terror, to all the surrounding nations. 
They had been nourished by the ‘‘ bread of Heav- 
en,” and cheered by the water, which at the touch 
of the Prophet gushed from the flinty rock. The 
celestial flame, and the wondrous cloud, had been 
their unerring guide, and God, even the God ot 
Jacob, had descended in a chariot of flame, and 


himself ‘the Lord, their God.” What marvel 
then, that the hearts of the naticns were like wax 
before them, and that the Canaanites vanished 
from off the face of the prornised land. 

The Jews entered Palestine upon the south 
east, apportioning it by lot among the twelve 
tribes. The portion of the tribe of Levi consisted 
of forty eight cities. Their place among the 
tribes, was supplied by making each of Joseph’s 
sons the head of atribe. After the death of Solo- 
mon, a different division of the land took place, as 
ten of the tribes revolted from Rehoboam. The 
kingdom of Israel included all east of the Jordan, 
and the part north west of that river. The king- 
dom of Judah included the southern part of the 
land. In the time of Christ, the country east of 
the Jordan was called Perea. The northern part, 
west of that river, was styled Galilee, the central 
part Samaria, and the southern, Judea. Samaria, 
lying between Galilee and Jerusalem, explains 
that passage, ‘‘ And he must needs go through 
Samaria.” 

Scattered through the twelve tribes, were the 
six ‘‘ Cities of Refuge.” To these, persons guilty 
of manslaughter might flee from the avenger of 
blood, and be safe until the trial could take place. 
If guilty, they were then subject to the full rigor 
ofthe law. Ifinnocent, they could abide in the 
city until the death of the High Priest, when they 
were free. The roads to these cities were obliged 
to be kept open, and the bridges in repair. In 
every highway leading to them, there were posts, 


the Messiah, and in him is eternal safety. 
irene * 
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PARENTAL. 


inscribed ‘‘ Reruce.” These cities were types of 


such an appeal to the feelings and principles of 
an ingenuous child, to avoid paining a tender pa- 
rent’s heart! 

In the letter referred to, Mr. Fuller says:— 

‘* My heart is almost broken. When] lie down, 
a load almost insupportable depresses me; and as 
soon as I wake, my load returns upon me. O 
Lord, I know not what to do; but mine eyes are 
unto Thee. Thou hast promised that all things 
shall work together for good to them that love 
‘Thee; fulfil thy promise on which thou hast caus- 
ed thy servant to hope. Oh, my God, this child 
which thou hast given me in charge, is wicked 
before Thee, is disobedient: to me, and is plung- 
ing himself in ruin. Have mercy upon him, O 
Lord, and preserve him from evil. Bring him 
—_ to me, and not to me only, but also to thy- 
self. 

‘If I see the children of other people, it aggra- 
vates my sorrow. Those who have had no in- 
struction, no pious example, or warnings, or coun- 
sels, are often seen to be steady and trusty; but 
my child, who had all these advantages, is worthy 
of no trust to be placed in him. Oh, my God, 
take away his heart of stone, and give him a heart 
of flesh; oh, give him a broken and sincere heart. 
I am afraid he will go into the army, that sink of 
immorality; or if not, that being reduced to ex- 
tremity, he will be tempted to steal. And oh, if 
he should get sucha habit, what may not these 
weeping eyes witness, or this broken heart be 
called to endure! Oh, my God, whither will my 
fears lead me? Have mercy upon me, a poor 
unhappy parent; have mercy upon him, a poor 
ungodly child. Oh Lord, I am oppressed; under- 
take for me!”” 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
THE ADOPTED SON. 
A little ragged boy, whose father and mother 
were both sad victims of intemperance, went to 
live in a pious family, to wait on the gentleman, 
take care of his horse, &c. The lady perceiving 
that he was fond of reading, purposely laid the 
Missionary Herald and religious newspapers ‘in 


his time in obtaining information quite new to him. 
The habit of reading was encouraged, and he was 
told, moreover, that even he might obtain an edu- 
cation, were he to become a Christian. The story 
of Morrison, and many others of a similar charac- 
ter, were related to him from time to time. 
Becoming older, he commenced laboring on a 
farm in the vicinity, reserving to himself the 
privilege, during the winter months, of attending 
an academical school in the neighborhood, fre- 
quently calling upon the lady who had directed 
his attention to the subject of religion and of edu- 
cation. A revival of religion commenced, of which 
he became a hopeful subject. The pious farmer 
and his wife, with whom he now resided, being 
childless, adopted him as their son; and that they 
might give him every advantage for a liberal edu- 
cation, removed into the vicinity of one of our 
colleges, that he might go on in his preparation 
for the gospel ministry. 
Mothers, these facts speak volumes to you. 
Will you not be encouraged to do likewise? 
How many souls may hereafter be rescued from 
the thraldom of Satan, through the instrumentality 
of this lad, early saved from the abode of intempe- 
rance, is known only to Him whose overruling 
hand directs to the accomplishment of all these 
things by an invisible agency. 





PARENTAL ANXIETY. 


What heart-rending, overwhelming sorrow does 
not the pious parent endure, from the undutiful- 
ness and profligacy of a once beloved and dear 
child. None but a parent, surely, can fully 
realize its poignancy. How deeply agonizing it 
is, the following letter to a friend, by the late Mr. 
Fuller, will help us faintly to imagine. What 
powerful motives does it present to parental watch- 





from amidst the thunders of Sinai, had proclaimed 


fulness and discipline! And how strong must be 





his way, and soon found that he employed most of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
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HABITS OF THE TURTLE 

The following is an extract from a paper called “The 
Turtles,’’ and is the result of observations made by Audu- 
bon, while on a visit to the Tortugas, ‘‘a group of islands 
lying about 80 miles from Key West, and the last that seem- 
ed to defend the peniusula of the Floridas.’’ 

On first nearing the shores, and mostly on fine, 
calm moonlight nights, the turtle raises her head 
above the water, being still distant, about thirty or 
forty yards from the beach, looks around her, and 
attentively examines the objects on shore. Should 
she observe nothing likely to disturb her intended 
operations, she emits a loud hissing sound, by 
which such of her many enemies as are unaccus- 
tomed to it are startled, and so are apt to remove 
to another place, although unseen by her. Should 
she hear any noise, or perceive indications of dan- 
ger, she instantly sinks and goes off to a consider- 
able distance; but should every thing be quiet, 
she advances slowly towards the beach, crawls 
over it, her head raised to the full stretch of her 
neck, and, when she has reached a place fitted to 
the purpose, she gazes all around in silence. 
Finding ‘‘ all well,” she proceeds to form a hole 
in the sand, which she effects by removing it from 
under her body, with her hind flappers, scooping 
it out with so much dexterity that the sides seldom 
or ever fall in. The sand is raised alternately 
with each flapper, as with a large ladle, until it 
has accumulated behind her, when, supporting her- 
self with her head and fore part, on the ground 
fronting her body, she, with a spring from each 
flapper, sends the sand around her, scattering it 
to the distance of several feet. The eggs are then 
dropped one by one, and disposed in regular 
layers, to the number of one hundred and fifty, 
and semetimes nearly to two hundred. The 
whole time spent in this part of the operation, may 
be about twenty minutes. She now scrapes the 
loose sand back over the eggs, and so levels and 
smooths the surface, that few persons, on seeing 
the spot, could imagine anything had been done 
to it. This accomplished to her mind, she retreats 
to the water with all possible despatch, leaving the 
hatching of the eggs to the heat of the sand. 
When a turtle, a loggerhead for example, is ina 
the act of dropping her eggs, she will not move 
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although one should go up to her, or even seat 
himself on her back, for it seems that at this mo- 
ment she finds it necessary to proceed at all 
events, and is unable to intermit her labor. The 
moment it is finished, however, off she starts, nor 
would it then be possible for one, unless he were 
as strong as Hercules, to ~_ over and secure her. 

To upset a turtle on the shore, one 1s obliged to 
fall on his knees, and placing his shoulder before 
her fore arm, gradually raise her up by pushing 
with great force, and then with a jerk throw her 
over. Sometimes it requires the united strength 
of several men to accomplish this;,and if the tur- 
tle should be of very great size, af often happens 
on the coast, even handspikes are employed. 
Some turtlers are so daring as to swim up to them 
while lying asleep on the surface of the water, 
and turn them over in their element, when, how- 
ever, a boat must be at hand to secure the prize. 
Few turtles can bite beyond their fore leg, and 
few, when once turned over, can, without assis- 
tance, regain their natural position; but notwith- 
standing this, their flappers are generally secured 
by ropes, so as to render their escape impossible. 

Persons who search for turtles’ eggs are pro- 
vided with a light skiff, cane or gun rod, with which 
they go along the shores, probing the sand near 
the tracks of the animals, which, however, cannot 
always be seen on account of the winds and heavy 
rains that often obliterate them. The nests are 
discovered not only by men, but beasts of prey, 
and the eggs are collected or destroyed on the 
spot in great numbers, as on certain parts of the 
shore hundreds of turtles are known to deposit 
their eggs within the space of a mile. They form 
a new hole each time they lay, and the second is 
generally dug near the first, as if the animal was 
quite unconscious what had befallen it. It will be 
readily understood that the numerous eggs seen in 
a turtle on cutting it up, could not all be laid the 
same season, The whole number deposited by 
an individual in one summer may amount to 400; 
whereas, if the animal is caught on or near her 
nest, as I have witnessed, the remaining eggs all 
small, without shells and, as it were, threaded 
like so many beads, exceed 3000. In an instance 
where I found that number, the turtle weighed 
near 400 pounds. The young, soon after being 
hatched, when scareely larger than a dollar, 
scratch through and take to the sea. 
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Female Firmness, 

A. was the daughter of a venerable minister of the 
Gospel. Her parents taught her many useful les- 
sons, and impressed them all with the warmth of a 
tender affection. They made her welfare their own, 
and thus taught her to make theirs her own. When 
A. was grown, she went to visit some friends in one 
of our larger cities. She was gay and giddy—full of 
life and fond of merriment. Yet she knew it would 
wound parental affection for her to attend any dan- 
cings or places of theatrical amusement. Nerdid she 
conceal her views of the impropriety of her attending 
them. Her young friends besought her, but she was 
firm to her purpose. At length they formed a plan to 
inveigle her. ‘They agreed among themselves that 
on a given evening they would take a walk and goin 
the direction of the theatre; that A. should walk with 
young Mr. B. and that he should so manage as to let 
the rest of the company get far before, so as. not to 
see them. It was done as agreed. The rest of the 
company entered the theatre. A. and her villainous 
escort walked till they came opposite to the theatre. 
B. turned to lead her in, but she refused. He told 
her that the rest had all gene in, and that if she would 
go in and remain but for half an hour, and should 
then wish tocome away, he would with pleasure re- 
turn with her. But she was unshaken in her resolu- 
tion. At length he had the audacity to intimate that 
he must see the play, and did not think he could ae- 
company her home. She replied that she was more 
safe in the street alone, than in any company at a 
place which it was contrary to her principles to at- 
tend. She was about to return home alone, when 
his shame overcame his purposes of meanness, and 
he went with her. At the door of her lodgings she 
requested B. never to let her see his faceagain. She 
felt that not she alone, but her parents also were in. 











sulted. This event was perhaps not unimportant in 
deciding her whole future character. She became a 
mother in Israel, and an ornament of the Christian 
profession. [Plumer’s Thoughts. 





Parental Faithfulness. 

Lord Holland, the elder, had near his resilience a 
massive stone wall, Having determined to remove 
it by the explosion of gunpowder, he promised his 
son Charles James, that he should be present when 
the wall should be blown up. The time arriving 
when it was most convenient to proceed with the 
work, and Charles James not being at home, the 
father forgot his engagement and had the wall de- 
molished. The child returning, found his hopes dis- 
appointed, and expressed his regret. The father, that 
he might set an example of strict obedience to truth, 
ordered the wall to be rebeilt and again blown up. 
It was done. This circumstance made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the child. Had a different 
course been pursued, the world might have felt the 
consequence to this day, and Charles James Fox 
might have been a contemner of all virtugs [26. 





A Scotch Mother. 


A clergyman of America, at a public religious 
meeting, related the following anecdote, illustrative 
of the power of practical maternal faith: 

He was at the time the seamen’s chaplain, at a 
southern port. In the course of duty, he was called 
to the sick bed of a sailor, apparently at the gates of 
death, from the effects of his licentiousness. He ad- 
dressed him affectionately upon the state of his soul. 
With an oath, the sick man bid him begone, and not 
harass his dying bed. The chaplain, however, teld 
him plainly that he would speak, and he must hear, 
for his soul was in danger of eternal death. The 
man, however, remained sullen and silent, and even 
pretended to sleep during his faithful address and 
prayer. Again and again the visit was repeated with 
similar ill success. One day, however, the sick man 
made use of an expression, by which the chaplain 
suspected that he wasa Scotchman. To ascertain 
the fact, the chaplain repeated a verse of that ver- 
sion of the Psalms, still in use among the churches 
of Scotland. 

** Such pity as a father hath 
Unto his children dear; 

Like pity shows the Lord to such 
As worship him in fear.”’ 

The chords of his heart vibrated to the well known 
language. Tears came into his eyes. The chaplain 
improved his advantage. Knowing the universality 
of religious instruction among the Scotch, he ven- 
tured an allusion to his mother. The poor prodigal 
burst into tears. He admitted himself to be the child 
of a praying mother, who had often commended hir: 
to God. He had left her long before, to become a 
wanderer on the face of the great deep. No longer 
he repelled the kind attentions of the chaplain; and 
after his recovery, his instructer had the satisfaction 
of seeing him give evidence that he was an humble, 
penitent child of God. [English Mag. 





The Mother of Dr. Johnson. 


The mother of Dr. Samuel Johnson was a woman 
of great good sense and piety; and she was the means 
of early impressing religious principles on the mind 
of her son. He used to say, that he distinctly re- 
membered having had the first netice of heaven, “a 
place to which good people go,” and hell, ‘a place 
to which bad people go,” communicated to him by 
her, when a little child in bed with her; and that it 
might be the better fixed in his memory, she sent him 
tu repeat it to her man-servant, The servant being 
out of the way, this was not done; but there was no 
oceasion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 
When the doctor related this circumstance, he added, 
‘that children should be always encouraged to tell 
what they hear, that is particularly striking, to some 
brother, sister, or servant, immediately before the 


impression is erased by the intervention of new oc- 
currences.” ab. 





Ministerial Kindness. 


Good Isaac Walton, in his admirable Lives, after 
mentioning characteristic anecdotes of the benevolent 
Herbert, adds:— 

**In a walk to Salisbury, he saw a poor man with 
a poorer horse, that was fallen under his load: they 
were both in distress, and needed present help; which 
Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off his canonical coat, 
and helped the poor man to unload, and after to load 
his horse. ‘The poor'man blessed him for it; and he 
blessed the poor man; and was so like the good 
Samaritan, that he gave him money to refresh both 











himself and his horse; and told him, “that if he 
loved himself, he should be merciful to his beast.” 
Thus he left the poor man, and at his coming to his 
musical friends at Salisbury, hey began to wonder 
that Mr. George Herbert, who used to be so trim and 
clean, came into that company so soiled and discom- 
posed; but he told them the occasion: and when one 
of the company told him “he had disparaged himself 
by so dirty an employment,” his answer was, “ that 
the thought of what he had done would prove 
music to him at midnight; and that the omission of it 
would have upbraided and made discord in his con- 
science whensoever he should pass by that place. 
For if I be bound to pray for all that be in distress, I 
am sure that I am bound, so far as it is in my power, 
to practise whatI pray for. And though I do not 
wish for the like occasion every day, yet let me tell 
you, I would not willingly pass one day of my life 
without comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy; 
and I praise God for this occasion. And now let us 
tune our instruments.’ "—N. Y. S. S. Visiter. 





Visits to the Pastor and his Wife. 


One measure in A , whieh has produced a great 
amount of good feeling, both among parents and 
scholars, and done much for the interests of the school, 
is the following:—An invitation was given to all the 
girls under 16, who belonged to the school, and those 
who would unite with it, within two weeks, to make 
the wife of their pastor, some social, religious visits. 
These visits were made on different days, and by 
three divisions. First, all under 8 years of age; 
second, those between 8 and 12; and third, those be- 
tween 12 and 16. At the three meetings, eighty were 
present. They were entertained by Infant and Sab- 
bath School anecdotes, familiar religious instruction, 
&e. Some of the first division were asked if they 
belonged to the school? They answered—*‘ No, 
ma’m.” ‘They were then told that none were expect- 
ed at that meeting but Sabbath School scholars. 
‘* But,” said the little girls, “‘ we are going tothe Sab- 
bath School.” 'The next Sabbath, a new class had to 
be formed. 

A similar invitetion was given to the boys under 
16 years of age, to make their pastor a visit. When 
the hour arrived, sixty were present. It was a sea- 
son of peculiar interest, and profit to the children, and 
will be long remembered.— Sabbath School Results. 








To be happy, you must be industrious, temperate, 
keep a clear conscience, and pay the printer! 
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POETRY. 








From the Hartford Watchman. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 
Lines suggested by the death of Sarah, daughter of 
Mr. J. C. Cone, of Great Barrington Mass. 
CHILD. 


Why weep my friends in yonder rolling sphere? 

My parents tears I see, and hear them sigh; 

They talked of this bright heaven, and now I’m here: 
But yet they weep—dear mother, tell me why? 


MOTHER, 


. Hush! cherished one! nor chide these flowing tears, 


This aching, bursting heart sent to relieve: 

Gone from thy tender mother’s fond embrace ! 

For this we weep—this makes thy parents grieve. 

CHILD, 

When round my little couch you weeping press’d, 

An angel’s shining wing caught me away; 

On Jesus’ bosom here I sweetly rest; 

Is not this blest repose? Beloved ones, come and see. 

A thousand little ransomed enes like me 

Around Immanuel’s throne hosannas sing; 

The Saviour loves eur infant harmony— 

With infant songs the happy mansions ring. 

And yet you weep! Loved parents, tell me why? 

Is it because I’m not there weeping too? 

1 have an angel’s golden harp; shall I, 

Dear mother, leave my song and come to you? 
MOTHER, 

Enough! dear, faver’d one! thy tuneful lays 

Have calm’d each rising grief, and dried each tear; 

Thy harp so sweetly tuned to notes of praise, 

Pours heavenly music on the mother’s ear. 

Mistaken love that mourns thy quick release 

From sccnes so fraught with toil, and care, and pain, 

That mourns so soon begun thy song of bliss, 

Or thy freed spirit chains to earth again. 

«On Jesus’s bosom” take thy loved repose: 

No more earth’s woes disturb thy peaceful rest, 

No more we weep thy conflict’s early close; 


No more thy parent’s weep thee, early blest. W. 
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